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And How Are You Today? 


Insidious 


OW THAT, SOUTH BEND 

has just won the national 
Community Human Relations 
Award of 1951, it would cer- 
tainly be very unseemly, if 
not downright unhealthy, for 
me—a native South Bender— 
to come out against brother- 
hood. The city fathers would 
have me tarred, feathered, and 
run out of tawn before sun- 
down. 

Yet do you suppose there 
would be any harm, especial- 
ly since Brotherhood Week is 
now over, in making just a 
slightly unbrotherly sugges- 
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and Treacherous Greeting 


by Lucile Hasley 


tion? My suggestion, simple 
to a degree, is to have people 
quit saying “How are you?” 
to each other. It is my con- 
sidered judgment that the eli- 
mination of this insidious and 
treacherous greeting would ul- 
timately improve human re- 
lations just about 65%. 

The trouble with saying 
“How are you?” to one of your 
brethren is that he is very 
flikely, to assume that you 
really want to know the ans- 
wer. Whereupon, in about five 
hundred well-chosen words and 
with considerable relish, he 


BROUGHT TO HIM 


ALL THE SKK 


SUFFERING FROM 
VARIOUS DISEASES 
AND TORMENTS, 
THOSE POSSESSED, 
AND LUNATICS, AND 
| PARALYTICS; AND 
HE CURED THEM. 


MATT. 4:24-25— 


proceeds to give you very full 
coverage indeed. Since your 
casual how-are-you was merely 
a concession to tribal custom 
and ,was not based on a morbid 
and avid interest in the actual 
functioning of his bodily or- 
gans, this sort of medical re- 
port is not always fully ap- 
preciated. Instead, it may in- 
still sentiments of impatience, 
boredom, irritation, frustration, 
and even mayhem in the breast 
of the one who has unwitting- 
ly posed the question. Especi- 
ally if he’s in a hurry to catch 
(Continued on page 3) 


Negro Doctor Looks At Mercy Hospital 


Finds Segregation and Poor Care 
By H. V. McKNIGHT, M.D. 


THE GENERAL LOSS of 

Catholic values in Catholic 
families leaves poor soil to pro- 
duce vocations. The effect on 
some religious is a natural con- 
sequence. With the substitution 
of the dollar sign for the sign 
of the cross, top level re- 
form is urgently needed. The 
American Negro. problem can 
not be divorced from the gen- 
eral decline of real Catholic 
values. Many Catholics do not 
love their neighbor; hence racial 
prejudice comes easy. Some 
Catholic hospitals no longer 
care for the sick because they 
are sick, but only for the sick 
who can pay for the hospital 


bill. Dispensing care to a low 
economic group such as the 
Negro brings a poor return in 
everything except _ spiritual 
values, which no longer seem 
to count. Trust in God for 
survival has often given way 
to efficient collection of bills 
for security. 

HAVE A STORY to tell 

about one of the Catholic 
hospitals in this country. Be- 
ing a Negro, I know this hos- 
ital is not unique. This hospit- 
al I call “Mercy” is just like 
a Babbitt; you can find one in 
almost any American city. 

I was engaged in the practice 
of medicine in a large Eastern 


industrial city. My stay there 
was short, just sixteen months 
before I was called to active 
duty with the United States Pu- 
blic Health Service. As a Ne- 
gro, I was‘not allowed to join 
the staff. However, while there 
I had many occasions to refer 
patients to “Mercy”, which was 
just a few blocks from my off- 
ice. It wasn’t long before I 
noticed that most of the pat- 
ients I referred either turned 
up in other hospitals or called 
later for care at home. A num- 
ber of patients who had been 
going to the outpatient clinic 
at Mercy began coming into my 


(Cont. on page 6) 


Chicago, Illinois — 10 cents 


Bishop Sheil Speaks for FEPC; 


Asks Ill. to Pass 


Law for Fairness 


In expressing my opinions concerning fair em-. 
ployment practices legislation, | believe | am faith- 
fully representing the position of my Church con-— 
cerning such legislation. The Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States, through its official body, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, composed of 
all the Bishops of the’ country, has spoken unequi- 
vocally in favor of fair employment practices legis- 


lation. 


The first national director of FEPC is today a 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church. | am proud: 
of the fact that my fellow members of the Catholic 
hierarchy are outspokenly active on behalf of FEPC, 


both national and state. 


In the face of this unmis- 


takable stand of the Catholic Church in favor of 
FEPC, the charge that FEPC legislation is Communist 
inspired, or “radical legislation”, is ridiculous. — 

The enactment by our state legislature of a law. 
to establish a Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
is long overdue. HOW LONG ARE WE EXPECTED 
TO SIT BY WHILE THE CHILDREN OF GOD FIND 
THEIR PATHS BLOCKED AT EVERY TWIST AND TURN’ 
WITH THE OBSTACLES OF BIGOTRY AND DISCRIMI- 
NATION? The morality of such legislation cannot 


be questioned. ~The time is now. 


GO OUT AND 


FIGHT FOR FEPC. Give God His right to the soul! 


of man. 


Medical Careers In Washington, D.C. 


Colored Meet Race Bars 


by Patricia McGerr 


THE PRESENT-DAY status 

of Negroes in medicine in 
Washington may be encourag- 
ing, depending on one’s angle 
of comparison. Using the ideal 
as a standard, we find many 
gaps, barriers and detours. But, 
when compared with the situa- 
tion that existed even four or 
five years ago, there has been 
heartening progress on a num- 
ber of fronts. As Dr. Paul 
B. Cornely, medical director of 
Freedmen’s Hospital, put it, 
“Things have happened here 
in the past five or six years 
that we believed could never 
happen.” There is reason to 


Negro Death 


hope that this progressive 
trend will continue. 
Starting at the bottom rung 
—the medical student — we 
find in the District of Colum- 
bia three universities with 
medical schools: George Wash- 
ington, Howard and George- 
town. G. W. admits only white 
students. Howard, which is 
maintained by the federal gov- 
ernment for the education of 
Negroes, has a few white 
medical students — from one 
to four in each class. There 
is not now, nor has there ever 
been, a Negro in the George- 
(Cont. on page 3) 


Rate Higher; 


Lack of Health Facilities Blamed 


‘THE NEGRO is poorer, less 

well-fed and housed, more 
crowded than the general pop- 
ulation. He needs more health 
services, not less. He is en- 
titled to these services as a 
human being. Furthermore, it 
is in the interest of the general 
welfare that his health be safe- 
guarded, lest it pull down that 
of his neighbors. Discriminat- 
ion harms not only Negroes 
but the community and the 
nation also. Without doctors, 
hospitals, or rudimentary 
knowledge of the fundamentals 
of safeguarding health in many 
areas; with few doctors and 
poor facilities in others, Ne- 
gro infant mortality, tubercu- 
losis, and the general death 
rate soar above the national 
averages. 


Along with the improve- 
ment in medical practice in 
the last fifty years, there has 
been a substantial decline in 
the Negro death rate depsite 
the fact that Negroes have not 
received full benefit of these 
medical improvements. This 
indicates that the health of the 
Negro people will improve 
with environmental changes, 
and that further environment- 
al improvements are necessary 
to alter the appalling situat- 
ion which persists. For in- 
stance, the general death rate 
of Negroes in 1946 was near 
the level reported for the 
whites about two decades earl- 
ier. Life exectancy for a white 
male is 65; that for the Negro 
male , 57. The tuberculosis 

(Cont. on page 3) 
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Heal Thyself 


OST BELOVED of the members of the Mystical Body of 
M Christ living in the world today are probably those who 
carry on His work of healing bodies. The doctor who comes 
when we're worried about our sickness or that of those dear 
to us, the nurse who gives us new courage and makes us com- 
fortable, and the nun who sees that our soul gets its care as 
well ‘as the body, all these have a very warm spot in our 
hearts. We see the healing power of Christ shining in them. 

So we are hurt to the quick when we see some of these 
people refusing help to children of God because of the color 
of the skin He gave them. Who should know better than a 
Catholic trained in medicine that the color of skin is exceed- 
ingly unimportant compared to the urgency of following his 
vocation of healing for the love of God? Yet we hear of chil- 
dren with compound fractures and accident victims who are 
bleeding to death being turned away from hospitals because 
their skins are not the right color. We see students refused 
entrance to medical schools although they have excellent scho- 
lastic records and characters. We know that medical societies 
refuse the benefits of their organizations to Negro physicians 
who are serving in a field of great need. Young Negro Cath- 
olic doctors are refused interneships and residences although 
non-Catholics are accepted. In each of these cases a human 
soul is grievously wounded, whether it is in a body which 
needs help or feels a vocation to help others. 





Ye oa must indeed come, but woe to him by whom it 
cometh,” said Christ, the Healer. And great scandal has 
been given by such actions as are mentioned above. Not only 
the patient or student or doctor is scandalized but all his 
friends, relatives, and associates. We know of many cases 
where conversions were prevented or faith terribly shaken in 
such offenses against justice. Evil effects follow in widening 
circles as from a stone thrown into a pool of water. 

Explanations are sometimes given such as, “We do not 
have enough room.” But why not take people in the order 
in which they come, in all fairness? Or “The other doctors 
or patients or students would leave.” Are we sure that they’re 
SO prejudiced that they would put themselves to such great 
inconvenience because of the other person’s skin? Or, “We 
can’t afford to take Negro patients because they’re so poor.” 
Are we sure this one can’t afford to pay? Or if so, maybe 
the city will give us only half of what his care would cost. 
Do we really believe in the Providence of God even to carrying 
the huge expenses of a modern hospital? Can we depend on 
that heavenly reward which He has promised for even a cup 
of cold water given in His name? Can we see in this poor, 
sick person- Christ, our Judge, Who will one day say to us, 
“Inasmuch as you did it to the least of these you did it unto 
Me”? It is a terrible test which shows that the prudence of 
man is not always the prudence of God. 


AY PEOPLE can help in many ways. We can ask a priest 
who has colored people in his parish or a colored minister 
what hospital facilities there are for colored in our cities. We 
can help hospitals to provide facilities where none exist. They 
should not be segregated. Insulting the sick is not a curative 
measure. We can visit the sick and try to help in hospitals 
wherever we can. We can give or send literature to promote 
interracial justice where it is needed. We can help hospitals 
for Negroes in the South where there is such a tragic short- 
age of medical facilities for them. One friend of ours saw 
a colored woman on a bed in the hall of a hospital and asked 
to have her stay in her room. We could help medical colleges 
which have Negro students. All of us must pray that God 
will remove prejudice from all hearts and enable us to obey 
His second commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 
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READERS WRITE 


NO ROOM FOR COMMUNISM 
To the Editor of the Catholic 
Interracialist : 

For the past several months 
I have been receiving the Cath- 
olic Interracialist, and in general 
I have enjoyed its contents very 
much. The self sacrifice which 
the members of Friendship House 
expend in their labors is certain- 
ly to be commended by all. 

However, in two issues of 
your paper there were two things 
which I feel should be criticized, 
and I offer it in the best spirio. 

The first point concerns a 
dogmatic error. Miss Sobotka, 
in her article on the dogma of 
the Assumption, states that the 
Holy Father’s definition of this 
dogma is the first time that he 
has spoken infallibly and will 
probably be the last. This state- 
ment is erroneous, for every time 
a Pope canonizes someone he is 
using his infallibility. He can 
never err on such a thing. 

My other criticism concerns 
the article in the January issue 
about Dr, Ralph Bunche. You 
quote the doctor as saying,“There 
is room in the world for both 
capitalism and communism and 
all gradations of them, pro- 
vided only that neither system 
insists upon pursuing an ag- 
gressively imperialistic course...” 

Considering the condemnation 
of Communism by recent Popes 
is well as the materialistic and 
atheistic aim of communism, it 
does nod seem fitting that a Cath- 
olic paper would quote such a 
statement without at least stating 
that it cannot endorse such be- 
liefs. Can we, as Catholics, hold 
to an opinion that admits room 
in God’s world for a godless 
philosophy? 

To my mind, Catholics and 
non-Catholics, in reading such 
a statement in a Catholic paper, 
might easily be led to false con- 
clusions. In the case of a Cath- 
olic id might even prove harm- 
ful to his Faith. ; 

Realizing the grave implica- 
tions which might arise, | am 
confident that you will attempt 
to clarify this point to your 
readers as soon as possible, 

I pray that you will accept 
these remarks in charitable spirit, 
for they are given solely for 
the purpose of bringing the truth 
of our faith to your readers. 

May God bless you and your 
staff. 

Sincerely in St. Francis, 
Friar Howard, Ofm. Conv. 

(Point one, you’re absolutely 
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right), Father. We thank you 
for correcting us. As to point 
two, we can only plead that 
atheistic Communism may be 
the cockle which the Lord 
allows to grow till the harvest. 
Or, as Attila was called the 
Scourge of God, maybe Com- 
munism is his more terrible 
modern counterpart. When we 
read St. Augustine’s “City of 
God” we envy him his more 
reverent barbarians who spared 
people who took refuge in a 
church. Dr. Bunche may be 
showing one reason why he’s 
considered a great diplomat. 
By the first part of the state- 
ment he gives hopes for peace, 
but in the second part cancels 
it out. Both forms of mater- 
ialism, capitalism and Com- 
munism, are in their very 
nature imperialistic, one for 
markets and raw materials, the 
other for power. Russian com- 
munism has added its world- 
wide ideological war to the old 
Czarist imperialistic demands. 
For the Catholic, death would 
be preferable to submitting to 
an atheistic Communist gov- 
ernment because his children 
would be taken from him and 
fram Christ. He would not be 
allowed the most essential 
things in his life, Mass and 
the Sacraments. We hope our 
readers don’t think we approve 
of Communism. Our main 


wark is depriving Communism 
of Us food in this country and 

e rid, the injustice perpe- 
ated by the white group upon 
e. colored, the food upon 
which Communism is growing 
in the Far East. Ed.) 


MARTINSVILLE SEVEN 
Dear Editor: 

The Martinsville Seven are 
dead. The cold, efficient, un- 
bending hand of the law has done 
its work, Judges right up to 
Superior Court Justice Vincent 
refused to intervene and show 
mercy. In this case, as in many 
other cases involving Negroes 
in the South, we get the dread- 
ful inequality of punishment 
under the law. Since 1908, 52 
Negroes have been executed for 
rape in the State of Virginia but 
no whites when found guilty of 
the same crime. The attorneys 
for the accused sought to prove, 
and rightly so, that a conspiracy 
exists in the State of Virginia 
bo reserve the death penalty for 
Negroes convicted of rape. 

So often in the South the 
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ST. MAUR’S PRIORY 
14 miles west of Bowling Green, Ky., on U.S. 68 


Interracial Benedictine Monastery 


High School 
For Priesthood Students 


and College 
and Brother Candidates 


For Information Write: The Very Rev. Prior, South Union, Ky. 
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Defense of the Trenton Six 


WE HOPE Communist-connected groups will not be as suc- 
cessful with the Trenton Six as they were with the Mar- 


tinsville Seven. In that case they reaped a handsome financial 
profit. They roused storms of hatred among colored people 
for the southern whites who were killing seven Negroes for 
an offense for ‘which whites were never killed, after a trial 


where Negroes did rot serve on the jury. They roused hatred: 


among whites for these Negro rapists. They brought world 
scorn upon American courts of justice. The seven were killed, 
which gives a lasting source of anger and bitterness. 
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law does not protect the Ne- 
groes, their persons, nor their 
property. But then, if they should 
be so unfortunate as to break 
the law, it promptly bears down 
on them with all its efficient 
mechanism. 

Young boys growing up in 
our modern society face every 
conceivable temptation against 
their purity and their morals, 
Every place they turn they are 
right up against something that 
will stimulate and arouse the 
sex instinct. The motion picture, 
the press, the radio, and now 
television have played no small 
part in this breaking down of 
morals. Then after our society 
has stimulated, whipped up as 
it were, and urged on our young 
boys in this matter of sexual 
excesses, then it punishes them, 
in some cases even with the death 
penalty if they commit sex 
crimes. Does that make sense? 

The Martinsville Seven are 
dead.. No doubt society helped 
to make them what they were, 
also racial discrimination played 
a part. How far they were guilty 
in the eyes of God we will never 
know. All of us should remem- 
ber something in the Bible about 
“casting the first stone.” The 
years of waiting for that last 
dread hour must have been tor- 
ture, indeed. It would have been 
sufficient punishment in itself 
for such a crime. 

Let us hope and pray that 
they found mercy and peace be- 
fore the bench of dhe great 
Supreme Judge. Blessed Martin 
de Porres, intercede for them. 
May they rest in peace. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Rev. J. B. 


AUTHOR CORRECTS 


Dear Editor, 


In my article, The Odyssey of 
Little Stephen, in the March is- 
sue of the Catholic Interracialist 
I made an erroneous statement 
which I feel bound to correct. 
Estebanico was not “the first 
Old World man to set foot in 
Arizona”; two Spanish friars, 
Peter Nadal and John of the 
Assumption were. 

However, there is a certain 
justice to calling Estebanico the 
discover of Arizona; just as one 
is justified in calling Columbus 
the discover of America, though 
the Vikings preceded him. Arizona 
did not “stay discovered” till 
Estebanico visited it along with 
Fr. Mark of Nice. 

Begging your pardon I remain, 
Yours in St, Bede the Historian, 


Elio Gasperetti. 


DEL, GROUP WANTS 
NURSING SCHOOLS 
OPENED 


WILMINGTON, Del. — The 
Delaware Fellowship Commis- 
sion, last week, urged that the 
St. Bernard Fund, set up by 
the Episcopal Diocese of Dela- 
ware to send colored girls out 
of the State for nursirg train- 
ing, be used within the State 
to give financial aid in the 
study of nursing to all ap- 
plicants, regardless of race. 

One of the specific goals of 
the Fellowship Commission is 
to obtain admission in the four 
lily-white, State-supported Wil- 
mington hospitals of colored 
girls for the study of nursing. 
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Negro Death Rate... 
(Cont. from page 1) 
rate is three times higher 
among Negroes, infant mort- 
ality 55% higher, maternal 
mortality three times higher. 
Create Shortage of Beds 
AS LONG as the Negro re- 

mains segregated in the 
\ worst slums and most menial 
jobs, the provision of adequate 
health services is extensively 
hindered. 

There is a desperate short- 
age of facilities. For example, 
in Arkansas there are 72 gen- 
eral hospitals. 458 beds (a tiny 
fraction of the total) are avail- 
able to Negroes who constitute 
25% of the population. In 
Mississippi there are 2.3 beds 
per 1000 white population. The 
shortage is accentuated among 
the Negro population where 
there is only half a bed’ per 
1000. In the whole country in 
1948 the Negro occupied 2.5% 
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(Cont. from page 1) 
a bus or make a movie before 
the prices change. 

Yet it is perhaps even more 
dangerous to say “Haw are 
you?” over the telephone than 
in a face to face encounter on 
a street corner. The reason 
for this is that most people 
have a chair near their tele- 
phones. Settling down com- 
fortably, and perhaps even 
kicking off their shoes, they 
can thus devote more time and 
thought’ and detail to the how- 
are-you query. This can be 
very, very bad when the other 
party (the stupid party who 
has stuck out his chin and 
' inquired about the other party’s 
. health) happens to be calling 

‘ from a pay telephone booth. 
Not only is it perilous to his 
well-being (the oxygen be- 
comes very thin in a closed 
booth after several hours) but, 
if it happens to be a long dis- 
tance call, it can ruin a man 
financially. 

‘THERE ARE MOMENTS, as 

I say, when this sort of thing 
not only strains the bonds of 
brotherly love but can be an 
actual Occasion of Sin. In this 
case, the sin can take the form 
of what the moral theologians 
call “morbid delectation.” 
There can be a good deal of 
morbid delectation, you know, 
in just dreaming about chok- 
ing the person at the other end 
of the line. 

! Occasionally you run across 
people who know the Christian 
and civilized answers to the 
how-are-you greeting (a hang- 
over from the Red Man’s orig- 
inal “How!”) but even the best 
of Christians can occasionally 
slip. Instead of coming through 
with the regulation answers of 
“Fine - and - how - are-you? “or 
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> > “Guess I’ll survive” or ‘Can’t]' 


complain” or “Pretty good for 
the shape I’m in,” they’re 
liable to warm up to the sub- 
ject and really let you have 
it. One of the worst of mis- 
fortunes is to make the error, 
and it could happen to anyone, 
of saying “How are you?” to a 
man who has just come from 
a tooth extraction. With the 


his mind, you can not only 

count on an unusually splen- 

did and graphic report but 

* 5 even a survey of the gaping 

hole in his lower left jawbone. 

Maybe, if your luck holds, he 

will even display the tooth, 

x wrapped in Kleenex, that he’s 

taking home to show the wife 
and kiddies. x 
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experience still very fresh in|’ 
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of the total number of hospital 
beds in the country although 
he makes up 10% of the popu- 
lation. 


Difficulties of Physicians 

Added to the above diffi- 
culties, there is the shortage 
of Negro physicians; 2.2% of 
the physicians are Negro. They 
still face many facets of dis- 
crimination. For about 228 
colored students graduating 
from medical schools there are 
only 158 interneships, mostly 
in small Negro hospitals—in 
contrast to the 9,000 approved 
openings available to the 6.000 
white graduates. Similarly 
there are but 116 residencies 
available. 

The Negro physician is 
hampered in his attempt to 
acquire essential post gradu- 
ate training because of pro- 
scription of Negro membership 
in the local medical society as 
is practiced throughout the 


And How Are You Today? 


All this is not to say, of 
course, that I frown on the 
giving of comfort to an afflict- 
ed brother. All I’m saying is 
that the situation should be 
controlled. The expression 
“How are you?” should be 
reserved for special occasions, 
such as when a man has just 
had a major operation or is 
recovering from Bubonic Pla- 
gue or has his leg up on a 
pulley. In which instance you 
know what you are getting 
into and are prepared to donate 
the time (hospital visiting houys 
from 2 to 4) to listening and 
making appropriate little sym- 
pathetic clucks from time to 
time. This is a work of cor- 
poral mercy and Mother Church 
has always encouraged corporal 
mercy. 

It is the other sort of thing 
—the being trapped, all un- 
awares, by an innocent saluta- 
tion—that weakens the bonds 
of brotherly love. Let us, by 
way of illustration, look in on 
Mrs. Edith Guggleheim. Mrs. 
Edith Guggleheim is a very 
busy woman, what with her 
five small children, and yet 
finds time to be the right- 


hand-man of Father McKloskey. = 


[7 IS A BRIGHT sunny morn- 
ing. Mrs. Guggleheim, full 
of early morning apostolic fer- 
vor, decided to tackle her 
apostolic chore of the day. 
Father McKloskey (and we 
shall soon see what a smart 
operator he is) has asked her 
to notify the fifteen members 
of the St. Ambrose League 
that the evening’s meeting has 
been changed from 7:30 to 
8:30. Mrs. Guggleheim picks 
up the receiver and dials 6- 
7890, humming a gay little 
tune as she waits for the con- 
nection. 
Mrs. G.: “Harriet? This is 
Edith Guggleheim. How are 
you this morning?” 

Harriet: “Oh, I can’t say 
that I‘m a bit well, Edith. I 
didn’t sleep a solitary wink 
all night long and how I’m 
going to get through the day 
I just wouldn’t know. Honest, 
Edith, I’m as weak as a kit- 
ten.” 

Mrs. G.: “Oh, I am sorry. I 
know how annoying it is to 
have a restless night. Well, 
look, Harriet, I’m just call- 
ne to” sss 5 

Harriet (reproachfully): “Oh, 
it’s not losing my sleep that’s, 
the trouble. I’ve put up with 
the worst sort of insomnia for 
years, my dear. I’m as weak 


as a kitten this morning be-|gleheim knows, of course, that 

































South, as well as strict segre- 
gation in teaching institutions. 
Less Spent on Negro Education 

The roots of the problem ex- 
tend below the professional 
level into the discriminatory 
practices in the grade and 
high schools. Take the segre- 
gated system of the South 
where the vast majority of Ne- 
groes live. In 17 states and 
the District of Columbia an 
average of twelve times more 
is spent on white than on Ne- 
gro education, the range being 
trom,3 to 1 in the District of 
Columbia, to 42 to 1 in the 
state of Kentucky. 

From the foregoing, it is 
clear that the Negro must be 
given his fair share of medi- 
cal facilities and education. 












Extract from a Report on 


Discrimination in Medi- 
cine, Published by the 
Association of Internes 


and Medical Students 


cause of my stomach and you 
know my stomach. Or do 
you? As I ‘was telling Henry 
this morning, no one really 
knows what I go through with 
my acid indigestion. Heaven 
know I watch my diet like 
a hawk but, honestly, Edith, 
the least thing just seems to 
curdle up on me. You'll never 
believe this, Edith, but all I 
ate last night was some fried 
cabbage—Henry’s so fond of 
it, you know, fixed with sau- 
sage drippings — and a wedge 
of cheesecake and, honestly, 
Edith, you’d have thought I’d 
eaten rat poison. My stomach’s 
just that delicate. Well, I had 
Henry get up around three 
o'clock... no, it ‘was four 
o’clock because I remember 
telling Henry that that’s the 
hour when so many hospital 
cases die. You ever know that 
before, Edith? Well, anyway, 
Henry went down to the kit- 
chen and fixed me some hot 
water and baking soda but, 
honestly, Edith, it hardly re- 
lieved me at all. Oh, it brings 
up some of the gas, of course, 
but it leaves you weak as a 
kitten and as I was telling 
Henry this morning...” 

‘ * * *& 


WENTY MINUTES later, 

Harriet — being weak as a 
kitten — finally comes to a 
full stop. Mrs. Guggleheim, 
however, is so gassed herself 
by now that she doesn’t even 
realize Harriet has stopped. 

Harriet: “Edith? You still 
there? I thought for a minute 
we'd been cut off. What was 
it you said you were calling 
about?” 

Mrs, G.: (faintly) The St. 
Ambrose League... the meet- 
ing tonight... time changed 
from 7:30 to 8:30...” 

Harriet: “Oh, that. Well, 
I don’t think I'll be able to 
make it anyway. Henry and I 
were planning on driving out 
to Rosie’s Ranch for dinner 
tonight — Henry’s so fond of 
their spaghetti and meat balls, 
you know — and I’d never 
make it back in time. Thanks 
for calling, though, Edith. 
Might nice hearing from you.” 

Mrs. Edith Guggleheim, 
with fourteen more ladies of 
the St. Ambrose League yet 
to be called, totters over to 
the davenport and lies down. 
Outside, it is still a bright 
and sunny morning but Mrs. 
Guggleheim is no longer in- 
terested in the weather, the 
St. Ambrose League, her fel- 
low men, or restoring the 
world to Christ. Mrs. Gug- 
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Catholic Hospitals Welcome Negroes 


Seeing the desperate plight 
of Negroes who are not admit- 
ted to the “white” hospitals of 
the South, several priests and 
sisters have started hospitals 


which help those in need of 
care. Among these are Blessed 
Martin. Hospital in Mobile, 
Alabama; Good Samaritan Hos- 


pital in Selma, Alabama; Holy 
Family Maternity Hospital in 
Ensley, Alabama; Holy Ghost 
Mission, in Marbury, Alabama; 
and Our Lady of Angels Hos- 
pital in Pensacola, Florida. The 
number of beds in all of these 
together total 138. All are in 
need of funds for expansion 
as well as daily needs. 


Medical Careers In D. C. 


(Cont. from page 1) 
town Medical School. How- 
ever, since a university-wide 
policy prohibits racial discri- 
mination, 
it would be possible for a 
qualified Negro applicant to 
gain admission. 

Two Hospitals with Negro 
Internes 

It is fortunate that Howard 
— as the only medical school 


in the city now training Negro 


students — is an excellent in- 


stitution with a class A rating 


from the American Medical 
Association. Until a 
years ago Freedmen’s Hospital, 
which is also federally sup- 
ported, was the only one in 
which Howard students could 
gain clinical experience. For 
some years Georgetown and 
George Washington shared the 
responsibility for taking care 
of Gallinger Municipal Hospital, 
even though 75 per cent of 
the 1600 patients were Negroes. 

But in 1948 an agreement 
was worked out whereby How- 
ard became a participant with 
the other schools and it is 
hoped that its students can 
eventually take over one-third 
of the work. At the same 
time Howard was given one- 
quarter of Gallinger’s inter- 
neship positions and hopes to 
have nine of its graduates 
there in 1951-52. 

Demand for Internes 

It is in the field of interne- 
ships that the most progress 
has been noted, This is due 
in large measure to the rising 
demand and contrasted with 
an ebbing supply. Freedmen’s, 
for instance, has this year 
been able to fill only nine 
of its twenty posts. As a re- 
sult the Negro student is be- 
ing sought as an interne by 
many hospitals that formerly 
set up a rigid barrier. One of 
Washington’s principal — and 
in past times completely dis- 
criminatory — private hospi- 
tals recently offered an inter- 
neship to a Howard student. 

Similarly, residency training 
does not present too great a 
problem. While Freedmen’s 
and Gallinger are still the only 
institutions in Washington with 
colored residents, Howard gra- 
duates have encountered no 
real difficulty in gaining this 
experience — with the excep- 
tion of a few fields, such as 
obstetrics and gynecology. 

[Negro maternal mortality rate 
is three times higher than white. 
—Fd.]. 

It is when training is com- 





the apostolic life isn’t supposed 
to be easy — didn’t St. Paul 
himself suffer prison, ship- 
wreck, and forty lashes? — 
but Mrs. Guggleheim, for the 
nonce, is beyond comfort. All 
she can think about are the 
fourteen remaining calls to be 
made; the fourteen’ times she 
must pick up the receiver and 
say: “Hello, this is Edith Gug- 
gleheim. And how are you 
today?” : 



























































it is assumed that 


few 


|pleted and practice begun that 
the young doctor finds him- 
self thrown back by racial res- 
trictions. The private Negro 
physician has only one hospital 
— Freedmen’s — to which he 
can take his patients. No other 
has Negroes on its staff or 
extends courtesy privileges to 
them. But Freedmen’s is pri- 
marily a teaching hospital and 
has only 308 beds and 16 
private rooms. This means 
that many of the colored doc- 
tor’s patients are lost through 
his inability to follow them 
into a white hospital. They 
have no choice but to switch 
to a white doctor. Patients en- 
rolled in Group Hospitalization 
here have a choice of several 
hospitals but in none of them 
can they be treated by their 
own physician if he happens 
to be a Negro. This is par- 
ticularly indefensible when one 
considers the highly pesonal 
relationship that is supposed 
to exist between patient ‘and 
doctor. 

Handicaps of Negro Doctor 

The Negro doctor is further 
handicapped by his inability 
to join the District Medical So- 
ciety. Since belonging to the 
local society is prerequisite 
to membership in the AMA, 
this means that he is barred 
from his national professional 
organization. There is hope, 
however, that this injustice 
will be corrected in the reason- 
ably near future. Last year, 
after discussions with the Ne- 
gro’s National Medical Society, 
it was decided to open scien- 
tific meetings of the white 
group to colored doctors. This 
was intended as an opening 
wedge and it is predicted that 
a few more months will see 
all bars down. Impetus to 
this move has been given by 
the recently voted admission 
of Negroes to medical groups 
in near-by Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. 

Public Service Opportunities 

Public-service job opportu- 
nities here are fairly good. 
Negro doctors are employed in 
Health Department clinics and 
the school medical inspection 
service. Ironically, however, 
in the office of the City Phy- 
sician, where the great major- 
ity of the people handled are 
colored, there are five doctors, 
all white. 

A similar story could be told 
of dentistry and nursing. As 
for the colored patient, he can 
be admitted—at the cost of 
changing doctors —to most of 
the city’s private hospitals. But 
almost all of them practice se- 
gregation to a greater or less 
degree. At its worst, this 
means a limited number of 
beds—far short of the need— 
are made available in segre- 
gated wards, with facilities 
greatly inferior to those main- 
tained for whites. 

It is “clear, therefore, that 
while Washington has, since 
the war, come a long way, it 
has still a long ‘way to go. 
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Chicago Reporter 


a 
By Betty Schneider 
HICAGO House is facing co-partners’in the position of 
the doldrums of the final| Assistant Director (Frank 
days of winter, and eagerly|Leahy, their predecessor con- 
; ome |cedes it took two people to 
replace him) all goes well. 


AROUND FRIENI 


In early April some of us will “« 
| be traveling East .to take part S$ Th W id 
-jina Beinine program for new eeing e or 
F. staff workers. To date, we By Betty Schneider 
have four from Chicago. There| ~aTHERINE de Hueck (the;not that any of us have taken 
ibe Georgina Bowie, ae To. “B” to all of us) used to|to world cruises. From our 
a aa, Pee ee Ge. say often in those early days|first day in F. H. however, 
cs Se setae as re a in Harlem, “Join Friendship|we begin to see a world that 
otha "Mae ny at Peccin House and see the world.” And/is often new to us, and one 
Tinols: ee d tans aie tues hier I used to wonder about that we wish could be different. | 
of South Fort Mitchell Ken. statement. It was quite clearjIt is the world of people to | | 
: hinat h that Catherine had seen a/whom survival, food, clothing, | 4 
_|tucky. The Was ae di — good portion of the world, but}a roof overhead, is the day-to- 
ae co re — cae as for me, I felt. tucked away|day struggle — the world of 
the teh: ‘ a te the "h a aie in a one-room apartment onj|never quite making it from 
they, coupled with the joy of|Pily so. I was quite aware of | rat-infested ‘naa t . ; ma 
planning the repainting of the|farm life in the spring, will|the feeling on the part of a a a =F > paper cet a 3 
library, come spring, if God|be a help in the molding of| 8°04 share of my - iends that satis erick” ecient” thea d 
in His goodness provides the]a spirit of Friendship House, |! “as literally “digging e th he ces, eee 
wherewithal to buy paint, and|the aim of any training period. |S¢/f” into a depressing life, if} ae ee wet ai Cae ~d 
supplies the work crew. With|May your prayers be with us |"°t an early gs as a Seciaen” vila ins — 
Virginia Lowe and Ann Stui!,|for a successful month. sure, however, that life cou oa 
eee be interesting wherever there} But that is not the world of 
are people. And even a short|which I intend to write, nor 
f. a T n A Cl b time in Harlem had made me|is it the glimpses of life that 
e e ee ge a actually conscious of the fact}one gets from people of the 
by Peter Schillaci that there were few places | four corners of the earth, who 
7 where I could find more peo-|stop in to see what happens 
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a Day of Recolleetion with 


WHAT IS FRENDSHI 


ere HOUSE is an organization of 


$f semeone salts your cofise , hour. ple per square block. at Friendship House. Rather, united to sanctify themselves and the socie 
and sugars your egg the morn- IN .| Time has proven the truth|it is of the experiences which]. effort to restore the justice and love of J 

; a JN THE FORTHCOMING pro fe ; J 

ing of April first, our collec- in Catherine’s words. It is (Cont. on page 6) to social institutions, particularly. with, a vie 


ductiori, the operetta “HMS 
Pinafore,” we have _ stayed 
very close to Messrs. Gilbert STAFF LAFFS 
and Sullivan... or as close as 
an untuned piano will permit The Catholic Interracialist is a,;has occurred to us that you, our 
us to get. The group at first newspaper with a serious purpose. |readers, might like to share with 
took the play as a medicine |), ;. 4 part of Friendship House’s|us some of the laughs we get at 
which we convinced them was effort to restore all things in|Friendship House. They won't 
good for them, but before long Christ with particular emphasis |all be hearty laughs and some 
the rollicking and plaintive! o., interracial justice. However,|of the stories have their serious, 
melodies tne their hearts, and this work, which without the|or even sad, side but each one, 
eS mew Sttietly Commert. _ Bet- charity of Christ would be a|we hope, will draw at least a 
backs have been, if anything, grim business indeed, does have|smile, If you like this column, 
more numerous than expected, | ;,, lighter moments, especially |let us know, will you, and we 
ranging all the way from if you are a fool for Christ. It|will continue ,it—that is, if we 
tandenee Ths reward ef ese-|leaves. her wide open for the] "are cooneh lenght 
endance. e reward of see-|leaves he ! . . 
ing “HMS Pinafore” made|type of overwork that a good Staff va Sew of Jim 
shipsha for a shakedown | volunteer loves. Pais 
ovine: ihenieet is really am-| Persons in contact with the Larry Lee tells this one on 
ple. Miracles thus far have/club have remarked on _ its himself. St. P eter Claver Cen- 
included teaching Ralph Rack-| characteristic formlessness (aft-| tet has an anonymous phone 
straw to say “living ganglionler some nine months it still |Caller, a very persistent fellow 
of irreconcilable antagonisms”|has no name). But, seen from who sometimes calls us up 
and bringing Sir Joseph Porter|the inside, there is a pattern, three or four times a-day. We 
KCB from tone-deafness to a|which we hope is a wholesome | have nicknamed him Mr. Jiga- 
very workmanlike rendition of|one. The ‘growing together’ boo because that is the name 
“When I Was A Lad.” Thelis the most obvious result of |he sometimes gives to our 
latter feat is the work of our|this pattern, and if our prayers|Negro brethren. We got a 
excellent accompanist, Dorothy |are answered, the growth will|Kick out of talking to him 


: +4 Gals d Him. until the novelty wore off and 
Holmes, whose_ disposition|be ‘up’ towar im chem: Yin amen te feet. haeee 


The purpose, therefore, of the organization is 
| Christ; to sanctify its members; and to sancti 
the social institutions of our times, particularly 
Practite Counsel 

The members of Friendship House, though 
tarily bind themselves to practice the ceunsels 
tity, and obedience. The duties and responsibili 
ship House they accept as coming to them fror 
cised in Friendship House is recognized and 


Christ. 
Interracial Hous« 
The principal means to be used to bring 
interracial relations is the establishment of an 
nity where segregation or serious racial tensi 
make the Christian life—its justice, love, and 
racial groups, and through the spirftual &nd cor 
to create as close a companionship with the life 
nity as is possible. 


tive heart bleeds for you, but 
sometime during the day we 
would ask you to drop a silent 
tear for us. Of course, we 
may not need it if everyone, in- 
cluding Nicky, the cat, has his 
puct memorized. But there is 
always the chance when one 
opens a play on April Fool’s 
Day that one may say, “Look, 
no audience!” This, however, 
would indeed be a high-handed 
manner in which to treat Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. 

Our first production, “Has 
Anybody Here Seen Romeo?,” 
was no different. With the 
minor cloudburst that flooded 
the South Side that afternoon 
and evening, we wondered if 
we'd have an audience — in 
fact, we weren’t even sure 
about the cast! Modern songs 
and setting for Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” may not 
sound like much, but it drew 
a crowd. Once the people 
were securely locked in: the 
Sheil House “theater,” the na- 
tural talent which appeared 
so miraculously (and abun- 


Education and Prac 
Radiating from the house. will proceed two 
effort to reaffirm both the human dignity an 
profound unity among all men established by 
tensified by Christ our common Savior and | 
practical effort to bring the spirit of Christ’s 
the attitudes, laws, customs, and institutions o 
have been corrupted by racial prejudice and hi 
the lives of men and women, Negro and Whit 
degraded. . 
Subject to Bishor 
Each house will be constituted under the 
will be subject to him as Christ in his dioces¢ 


dantly) among the teen-agers up on him because his theme | Spirit of each house will be a chaplain who s 
charmed the audience into la- ACT TODAY FOR JUSTICE was always the same (putting|the Bishop of the diocese. 

beling the production as a the Negro “in his place”) and Printing and Lecturi 
modest success. Does your state have a Fair such legislation to protect/it didn’t look like he was con- In the educational field we publish this nev 


for a wide distribution. Each house does lectu 
tions in the vicinity as a means of explaining « 
the two farms, Marialaach in Burnley, Va. an 
gomery, N.Y., we hold summer schools. 
Libraries and Forun 


It would be hard to con-|Employment Practice Commis-| yourself and your fellow citi-|vertible at this time, anyway. 
ceive of anything being more | sion? zens in this right to work with-| But a few days ago Larry 
of a community effort than} His Excellency, Bishop Ed-jout unjust restrictions. gave him another chance, try- 
one of these productions. For|mund J. Fitz Maurice, of Wil-| You can find out from your|ing to charitably explain to 
Romeo, for instance, almost|mington, Delaware states the | public library (if you don’t al-|him haw he was all wrong 


every staff-worker had a job|case for one when he says,|ready know) on this race business. Finally, Each house maintains a lending library whi 
... perhaps not all so important |“... since work is the normal|, 7; . 44 Jepislation is now |@fter getting nowhere ‘as usual,|by. and about Negroes) and Catholic books. Ir 
, i d ticall ary means f & L ted ily that|.is held k with b outstandi 

as Frank Leahy’s all-night | and prac ically necessary | being considered in your |UartTy sugges wearily at |.is held once a week wit a talk y_an outstandin; 
vigil for the success of thejof protecting life and liberty, as sd he come to the Center and * i the sald ot race relations. an pope’ class 
play, but nonethless helpful.jand pursuing happiness, then, | p _|talk to us. of the people in the community such as short s 
Divine assistance, of course,|due allowance being made for . ee te te “I never talk to ‘Niggers’,”|arts and crafts, and drum and bugle corps are 
was the most  conspicuous.|ability and efficiency, the op- ijttieie snapped Mr. Jigaboo. ae oe for use by any commynity groups : 
Talent, ideas, skills... all show-| portunity to work should be : “Well,” said Larry, losing |Church organizations and so forth. 

ed up with perfect timing, just| based, not on a man’s color, The editor of the Catholic In-| patience, “you’re talking to Children’s Work, Clothing and 
like the stage manager with|race, or religion, but upon his |¢erracialist would like to hear |one now!” It was not until A well organized program for c¥ilqren is mz 
Fort Wayne Civic Theater ex-|basic rights as a creature of | what is being done for fair em-|jater that it dawned on Larry | special rooms set aside and several workers spe 


We help people to find employment and | 
gency assistance of food and money when it i 
by friends, are distributed regularly. . 

Fighting Discriminati 

We support all favorable legislation and wo. 
in all problems of housing, employment, educa 
ation in the community and we ‘with the 
to eliminate discrimination in schools, hospital 
other places’ by convincing, persuading, or perhaps 


perience, Gus Weber, and the/| God.” ployment in your state and city.|that he had as much as called 
whole raft of tuxedos that} At present, New York, New| Letiers or clippings from your |himself by a hated Jim Crow 
came in to clothe all the boys| Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu-|home town papers are most wel- | name. 

for a ballroom scene. Some|setts, New Mexico, and Oregon|come to keep us informed on Tables Turned 
authorities claim that the|have Fair Employment Prac-|/ow the fight is going on the in- In the South there is a class 
script was being written ten|ticesCommissions.* If yourstate | ‘erracial front. of people known among the 
minutes before curtain time,/is not on this list, write to| * Colorado and probably| gentry as “poor white trash.” 
but “we who know” aré cer-|your representatives in your|Kansas should now be added | They are looked upon by white 
tain it was at least half an state legislature demanding | to this list. (Cont. on page 5) 
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Recollection Rev. Henry Vince it, OFM © 


RIENDSHIP HOUSE? 


rganization of Catholic lay men and women 
s and the society in which they live through 
and love of Jesus Christ to individuals and 
rly. with_a view toward interracial justice. 
organization is three-fold. To glorify Jesus 
- and to sanctify other men and women and 


ies, particularly in the field of race relations. 


ictite Counsels 

| House, though remaining lay people, volun- 
se the counsels of perfection -- poverty, chas- 
and responsibilities coming to them in Friend- 
ag tothem from Christ. The authority exer- 
ecognized and accepted as the authority of 


erracial House 

used to bring Christ’s justice and love to 
lishment of an interracial house in a commu- 
yus racial tension prevails. The house will 
stice, love, and corporateness—visible to all 
pirftual 4nd corporal works of mercy attempt 
1ip with the life of the people in the commu- 


tion and Practice 

ill proceed two broad efforts: an educational 
nan dignity and rights of all men, and the 
established by our common creator and in- 
n Savior and our common Brother; and a 
irit of Christ’s justice and love to bear on 
d institutions of our time inasmuch as they 
yrejudice and hatred and discrimination, and 
egro and White, have for that reason been 


ject to Bishop 

ited under the authority of the Bishop and 
t in hi§ diocese Guiding and directing the 
chaplain who serves with the permission of 


ig and Lecturing 
publish this newspaper and many pamphlets 
ouse does lecturing to groups and organiza- 
of explaining our work and principles. At 
surnley, Va. and Blessed Martin’s in Mont- 
schools. 
ies and Forums 
ing library which features Negroiana (books 
holic books. In the library an open forum 
y an outstanding person in the lay apostolate 
Different classes, according to the interests 
such as short story writing, typing, French, 
bugle corps are offéred. The facilities are 
ymuynity groups such as unions, war veterans, 
h. 
Clothing and Other Help 
r cildren is maintained in each house, with 
ral workers spending time with them. 
ployment and housing, and we give emer- 
oney when it is needed. Clothes, donated 
larly. . 
g_ Discriminatien 
islation and work for it. We are interested 
Nore he education, family life, and recre- 
“with the people on them. We work 
chools, hospitals, restaurants, theatres and 
ding, or perhaps, picketing those responsible. 
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Harlem Reporte 


By Mary Ryan ‘ 


“He came all so still 
Where His Mother was, 
As dew in April 
Falleth on grass.” 


[T IS DELIGHTFUL to think 
that these words of an early 
English poet apply not only 
to Christmas but also to Easter, 
when it is plainly the joy of 
Christ to visit His Mother after 
the glory of His resurrection. 
And Christ comes to all of us 
again this Easter in a new and 
fresh way, combining the An- 
nunciation with the  fulfill- 
ment of the message of peace 
by means of the sword. 
Volunteers’ Maintenance 
Squad 

Friendship House has been 
dressing its walls and ceilings 
since ’way before Easter. Three 
boys from Detroit, during their 
midterm vacation, .came and 
labored lovingly in the cloth- 
ing room, which is now an 
attractive Blue Room. So 
good-looking has it grown 
under Mary Lou Hennessey’s 
care that the front desk was 
moved recently from the library 
into the clothing room. This 
involved much street-crossing 
until all concerned got used to 
the transfer. It also frees the 
library for use as a reading 
room, our real aim. The people 
who come for help will not be 
embarrassed by the presence 
of those who come for books. 

The volunteers’ maintenance 
squad (to which all glory, laud, 
and honor) re-did Madonna 
Flat, helped in the clothing 
room, and then’ transformed 
the library. The ceiling is 
white and the walls! “Blessed 
are they who have not seen” 
would never, never hold in this 
case. Of course, the library 
was in chaos while books and 
furniture were shoved into a 
new order of staggering beauty 
with the help of Florence Has- 
sing from Seattle, Washing- 
ton. There’s been carpentry, 
too: a long, low line is featured 
in our bookcases. George and 
Bill have used real ingenuity. 
We are thankful to them and 
proud of our beauteous reading 
room. 

So much for the exterior of 
our interior. It is more im- 
portant that the contents of our 
library answer the needs of 
those who come and that more 
people have it brought to their 
notice. This is especially so 
in our eyes since we’ve opened 
our Information Center, dis- 
playing « booklets, — liturgical 
cards and art objects which 
are of the recipe described by 
Leon Bloy, that they lead to 
the love of God. 

Open House on Easter 

The Information Center was 
a part of the Open House cele- 
bration on Easter Sunday. 
Loads of friends visited us as 
they were good enough to do 
last year. The clubroom, cloth- 
ing room (punch served here), 
and library were open for all. 
We are especially glad that 
so many groups of the lay 


apostolate responded with ex- 
hibits, pictures of their activi- 
ties, and samples of the work 
of the writing and art aposto- 
lates. Visitors seemed to be 
surprised as we also were, 
and gratified, to see how var- 
iously God is working through 
so many avenues to restore 
our ‘world so that it will be 
recognizable as Christ’s. We 
hope that each Christian un- 
derstands how necessary he is 
in this work of restoration, 
whether or not he is linked 
with a specific group. 
Ellen Tarry Present 
On last month’s program we 
hopefully and confidently ad- 
vised that authofs would be 
present at the Easter affair, 
and sure enough, there were 
several, and very nice ones, 
too, as well as a couple of ar- 
tists. Instead of walking on 
Fifth Avenue, we had the 
bright and beautiful people 
coming to see us and each 
other on 135th Street. 
Clothe Your Brother! 
Easter Parade — makes us 
think of the constant and 
(Cont. on page 6) 


STAFF LAFFS 


(Continued from page 4) 
people with more contempt 
than Negroes. Unfortunately, 
many of the Negro population 
share this contempt for their 
poor white brethren. 

One morning this past 
autumn three of us, D.C. staff 
workers, were returning from 
Mass in Charlottesville, Va. to 
our farm in Burnley about 
fifteen miles away. We were 
about half way there when 
Christopher (our little Ford 
truck, since sold for junk) had 
a blow-out. Wearily we clim- 
bed out (this was not our first 
flat and we had run out of 


patches.) Wearily we trudged 


up the dirt road in the pour- 
ing rain to the only human 
habitation in sight, a gentle- 
man farmer’s. house,’ the 
modern equivalent of an old 
southern plantation. We must 
have been a sorry sight in our 
muddy shoes and work cloth- 
es. But, being white, it never 


occurred to us that the front 








Yes, | would like to help 


Name 
Street and Number 
City 
State 






Chicago Friendship House 
4233 So. Indiana Ave, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


or all 


for the reign of the justice and love of Christ, our Lord. 


Enclosed please find $—————. 
(Please print) 


Please send check or money order to 


or 
St. Peter Claver Center 
1513 You St. NW 
Washington 9, D. C. 


A million thanks and God bless you! 


Washington Reporter 


By Mary Houston 

The annual training course 

for new Friendship House staff 

workers conducted by Betty 
ex 


Schneider, our 
director general, 
is scheduled for 
April first at 
our very primi- 
tive farm hére. 
What with mov- 
ing into a new 
city house we 
have been very 
busy, unbeliev- 
ably busy, and 
The farm has 





shorthanded. 
been neglected because we had 
neither the workers nor the 


transportation to get them 
there. We begged for a vehi- 
cle early in the year and then 
left the matter to the Lord. 
Wonderful Acquisition 
A couple of weeks ago a 
priest friend from the diocese 
of Richmond telephoned to 
say he had found us an old 
jalopy in a junk yard, and that 
he would run it over to'us... 
if it could make it! We knew 
he had a sense of humor... 
but when he arrived in a new 
Willys Overland jeep station 
wagon, we realized he was 
slightly mad, too (like  us!). 
So although Father Cantwell, 
Chaplain of Chicago FH, thinks 


door was not for us. So we 
boldly used the polished brass 
knocker. The door was opened 
by a handsome Negro maid 
meticulously garbed in a light 
gray broadcloth uniform with 
gleaming white organdy apron. 
She looked as if she had just 
stepped off a Hollywood set. 
There was unmistakable con- 
descension in her look of in- 
quiry. 

Matt explained, “We had a 
blaw out.” When she nod- 
ded, he added, “How much 
does it cost to call Charlottes- 
ville?” (We were low on funds, 
as usual.) 

“It don’t cost nothing.” She 
replied coldly. Then tossing 
her head toward the rear, “Go 
around to the back.” 

Meekly we went around to 
the back. Now we know how 
it feels. We were “poor white 
trash.” 

Slip of the Tongue Dept. 


And then there is the time 
Mabel Knight, then director of 
Harlem Friendship House, was 
in a dither because the Mon- 
day night speaker was late. 
She had never seen him _be- 
fore and when he finally ar- 
rived she rushed up to him 
and, holding out her hand to 
greet him, said, “I’m Dr. Brown. 
Are you Mabel Knight?” 


the work of Friendship House 













or Harlem Friendship House 
34 W. 135th St., P. O. Box 54 
New York 30, N. Y. 









of them 





that this acquisition is going 
to do terrible things to our 
poverty, and that we should 
send the little beastie to Chi- 
cago to avoid the danger of 
becoming rank materialists, we 
are ignoring him and taking 
our chances with this gift of 
God, materialistic as it is! Her 
name is Thomasina Lincoln 
Claver... Tommie for the 
priest’s baptismal name, Lin- 
coln because she arrived on 
the great emancipator’s birth- 
day and Claver for our great 
Jesuit patron. 
Men Workers Needed 

After spending several days 
on the farm, getting it in shape 
for the Information Course— 
chopping wood for the fire, 
drawing water from the well 
—we certainly wish we had 
some more men staff workers. 
In fact, we have decided we 
must pray specifically for voca- 
tions to Friendship House for 
men in particular. 

The farm has great poten- 
tialities... for retreats and 
study weeks... where people 
can learn what is so difficult 
in the city, to integrate their 
Catholic religion into the whole 
of their life. It is easier to 
“catch on” in the country where 
there are fewer distractions, 
where it is possible to think 
and study. One goes back to 
the city with renewed spiritual 
vigor for the restoration of all 
things in Christ. 

Men Make Dormitory 

Early in March a group of 
volunteer men under the super- 
vision of Larry Hawkins went 
to the farm to re-construct the 
garage for a men’s dorm. They 
put in a new sub-floor, new 
top flooring, cut a window, 
tar-papered the walls and lined 
them with beaver board! Most 
of the fellows work in offices 
here in D.C. and they certain- 
ly seemed to enjoy this week- 
end of exercising the whole 
man! 

Whole Wheat Flour Mill 

News to other apostolates: 
Close by the nearest town 
to our farm is located a whole 
wheat flour mill! The Grail 
and Catholic Worker have 
nothing on us in respect to 
whole wheat bread. 

Into New House April 1 

As to our new city house, 
we are really excited these 
days. If everything goes well, 
by. the time you read this we 
will be in; but at this writing 
we are just almost in. We are 
expecting “settlement” to take 
place any day (as soon as a 
“survey” is completed) and we 
have given the owner of our 
present quarters notice that 
we expect to vacate April first 
(no fooling, either, we pray). 
Since we shall move April 
first, God willing, and the farm 
has to be ready by April first 
also, you can imagine how 
rushed we are. The new house 
is “new” only in one sense, 
you understand, and it is go- 
ing to take a lot of hard work 
fixing, scrubbing and painting 
before we can move in. May- 
be in the next issue we shall 
be able to give you definite 
news. In the meantime we 
really beg readers of the CI 
to keep praying. House activi- 
ties go on, of course, and that 
is another thing we will tell 
you about in the next issue, 
instead of taking up so much 
space telling why we haven’t 
moved. 
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Negro Doctor Looks At “Mercy Hospital” 


(Cont. from page 1) 
office. It was with some alarm 
that I noted how badly some 
of these patients needed hos- 
pitalization but had been told 
repeatedly that they were on 
the waiting list. I met other 
patients who had been bed pa- 
tients in Mercy. What they 
told me would be hard for any- 
one to believe. Some who had 
no medical hope of recovery 
had been sent home to die; two 
of these patients were in great 
discomfort and pain until fin- 
ally relieved by death. 

HE PATIENTS told me that 

“Mercy” used only six beds 
for Negro females; nobody 
knew how many were allotted 
to Negro males but the guess 
was about the same. And 
“Mercy” had a bed capacity of 
657 in addition to the 66 bass- 
inets! Less than 2% of the beds 
were used for Negroes in an 
area where Negroes make up 
11% at least of the population 
of this Pennsylvania city. These 


beds were not only sharply li- 
mited in number, but they 
were strictly segregated! In 
addition, “Mercy” had never 
permitted a Negro to be born 
in that hospital. No Negro fe- 
male could enter “Mercy” to 
give birth to a child. None did; 
none do! 

Here is a brief resume of 
what happened to some of the 
cases who had been in “Mercy” 
or whom I tried to get hos- 
pitalized there: 

L.L.-This was a 57-year-old 
Negro male who called me 
shortly after his discharge 
from “Mercy” as a‘““maximum 
benefit” case. When I saw 
him he was curled up in pain 
caused by a large aneurysm 
of his aorta which was push- 
ing back and eroding the 
vertebra of his chest. L. L. 
continued to have pain until 
he died two months later 
even though I arranged with 
the Visiting Nurses to come 
to his home daily in shifts 


Seeing The World 


(Cont. from page 4) 
come to those of us who go 
out talking on our work. If 
it were analyzed, our job would 
probably be classified as social 
education. Actually, I would 
say our work is that of trying 
to change ideas and minds and 
hearts, of “pulling away pre- 
judice,” so’ that minority 
groups can go ahead on their 
own. We are just another 
small means of letting people 
know what igt srance and mis- 
education have done to the 
lives of millions of Americans, 
Negro and white—of making 
them realize that, for example, 
an attitude like “I’m perfectly 
willing to let Negroes have 
good homes and good schools, 
but by themselves,” is tanta- 
mount to saying, “I don’t want 
a portion of our population to 
share in the opportunity for 
a decent living.” And that 
taking a stand is a matter of 
conscience for the Catholic to- 
day. 


JN THE PAST six months, 

your Chicago reporter has 
become a roving one. There 
has been little opportunity to 
be home in the two-story store 
front a little way off 43rd 
Street. But there has been a 
chance to talk to many, many 
people ,in points as far south 
and east as Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, to snqwcovered Port- 
land, Oregon, where civic- 
minded residents kept apolo- 
gizing daily for the snow that 
“never falls on Portland: in 
March.” 

All about the country one 
finds little groups who are 
thinking greatly on their duties 
as Catholics and as citizens. 
There is a veritable chain of 
them, all connected in their 
beginnings to one or the other 
of the more formal apostolic 
groups, all having many friends 
in common. Visiting groups 
like the Sun-Herald in Kan- 
sas City, the Grail in Love- 
land, the St. Cloud Bookshop, 
or the Cardijn Center in Mil- 
waukee is really heartwarming. 
It is not hard toexplain Friend- 
ship House here. All the basic 
tenets, interest in the liturgy, 
in poverty as a way of life, 
in the emphasis on the social 
teachings of the Church, we 
have in common. And I have 


a feeling of getting into an- 
other part of the family, where 
I’m accepted without need for 
endless explanations on “wear- 
ing second hand clothes,” or 
“living with a colored family.” 

But there are many other 
places where the whole idea 
of lay people taking a deep 
interest in their religion is 
quite new—where the close tie 
between religion and _ social 
questions seems sort of revolu- 
tionary. Sometimes, it is ac- 
cepted’ as exciting, and at other 
times, as just too hard. There 
was the man, for instance, at 
a Catholic War Veteran’s Meet- 
ing who got up and left, when 
he found that his parish priest 
backed up a statement that 
segregation was unChristian. 
Somehow, three was for him 
a cause and effect relationship 
between this and his daugh- 
ter’s possible marriage to a 
Negro. In a town where a 
group of good-willed residents 
wondered whether there was 
anything that needed improv- 
ing along interracial lines, I 
talked at a colored _ school, 
where there were two teachers 
for twelve grades. 

Often, a short talk of forty 
minutes will start class dis- 
cussions and arguments that 
last for days, teachers report. 
This might be disheartening, 
were it not for the hope that 
discussions will bring, not so 
much complete and immediate 
acceptance of everything said, 
as a developing courage to 
look at situations, free of bogies 
and stereotypes. Believe it or 
not, in one southern white 
school, a group of the kids 
felt they really had concluded 
the question period when they 
proudly noted that “Northern- 
ers had brought the slaves to 
America in the first place any- 
way.” This proved to them 
that nobody south of the Mason- 
Dixon line had any real re- 
sponsibilities on the matter. 

So the traveling goes on— 
by bus, by train, (and once 
by plane), expenses paid by 
those good people who are 
willing to listen. It can be a 
part of a life, hopefully de- 
dicated to the job of trying 
to restore the world in Christ, 
and it may give an opportunity 
to see a lot more of the globe 
than anyone planned. 


to administer hypodermic 
pain injections. 

L.W.-This Negro female had 
cancer. Several operations in 
“Mercy” failed to arrest the 
disease so she was sent 
home. She sought care in 
the outpatient clinic but she 
was told nothing could be 
done. The pain which got 
worse with each day was 
ignored. After she called me, 
again I had to solicit the 
aid of the visiting nurses so 
that she could get relief 
from pain at least twice a 
day. $ 
R.B.-This patient was oper- 
ated on in “Mercy” several 
years before she came into 
my office for treatment for 
the epileptic seizures she 
had. They had opened her 
chest to drain off the pus 
of an empyema. She sum- 
moned me one morning 
about 6 A.M. and I found her 
lying in bed, soaked in foul- 
stenched pus. I called “Mer- 
cy.” “No beds,” was the re- 
ply, “Send her to the clinic!” 
The visiting nurses and I did 
what we could for her at 
home until “Mercy” found 
a bed—about ten days later! 


‘THERE WERE OTHERS, 

many others. A man who 
lived across the street from 
me couldn’t get in to “Mercy” 
because he hadn’t finished pay- 


ing the bill from his last hos- 
pitalization. He had a rectal 
abscess. There was the little 
girl five years old, and weak 
as a wrinkled, premature baby. 
Her mother took her to “Mer- 
cy” because the tissue around 
her eyes would swell up during 
the night. She wasn’t even giv- 
en the benefit of a urine ex- 
amination which would have 
promptly révealed the dreaded 
Bright’s Disease! 

I sent V. H. to “Mercy” be- 
cause she needed hospitalizat- 
ion for incision and drainage 
of a rectal abscess. She was 
sent home. “You have no ab- 
scess!’’ they told her. She didn’t 
believe them because when she 
got home her bed, too, became 
soaked in pus as the abscess 
ruptured. 


THESE THINGS were hard 

for me to believe. And I 
didn’t until I went to “Mercy” 
and talked with the Rev. Sis- 
ter Superintendent. I was re- 
lieved when after telling her 
what I heard about the bed 
situation for Negroes and how 
I had been unable to get any 
patients into the hospital she 
denied it. I, too, thought there 
must have been some mistake. 
Sister invited me to see the 
hospital. “We couldn’t be Cath- 
olic and deny hospitalization to 
Negroes,” she said. I agreed 
with her, but then she took 
me upstairs and showed me a 
room where there were six 
beds and in them there were 
six Negro females. She showed 
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me the utility room where they 
had had to put up another 
bed once to accommodate a co- 
lored lady she couldn’t turn 
away. She, led me _ several 
floors below and after we went 
through two long corridors she 
showed me a large ward with 
a half wall partition in the 
center. On one side there were 
all white men; on the other 
side there were white men 
covering about three fourths 
of the side and very close to 
the nurse’s desk I saw the co- 
lored men and counted. There 
were seven! 

“Originally”, she said, “the 
whites were on one side and 
the Negroes on the other, but 
now there is no segregation!” 
In all that vast hospital of 657 
beds there was not another 
Negro patient she could show 
me. “No, we can’t accommodate 
Negroes on the _ obstetrical 
wards because we are so over- 
crowded!” was her answer to 
my last question. 

That was “Mercy” hospital, 
And there was a mistake, but 
not in what I had heard. The 
mistake was “Mercy” hospital. 
Its Catholicism was a myth 
covered by a religious habit. 
Secularism had eroded it so 
much that nobody even recog- 
nized what was right from 
what was wrong. The Rever- 
end Sister Superintendent was . 
not ashamed of Mercy; she 
was proud of it. She was not 
aware of any wrong being done 
to anyone, least of all to Christ 
Himself. 


HARLEM REPORTER 


(Cont. from page 5) 
pressing need for men’s cloth- 
es. We are called on often, 
which is good, but so frequent- 
ly must refuse, which is bad. 
Long coats, short coats, suits, 
pants, shoes, rubbers — warm 
things, still, for men who have 
to spend most of their time 
out of doors. 

Help from Chicago 

People from the Chicago House 
keep coming to see us, and we 
like it enormously. Shirley 
Renner has agreed to stay even 
longer than the month she 
originally planned. She’s main- 
ly working with Claire Hughes 
and the children. The program 
is coming along well. Tiny tots 
spend their p.m.’s there each 
day, and girls and boys, aged 
6 to 12, divide the after-school 
hours. Two young misses, of 
about 2% years each, stop in 
each noontime to find out what 
time the club opens. 

We were happy to have Tom 
Wenig and Jack Woltjen for 
a few days. They returned to 
Chicago to the necessary work 
of maintaining the Peter Mau- 
rin House of Hospitality. Then, 
who should come in sight — 
but Mabel Knight! She stay- 
ed only part of a day, but 
it was so nice to have a iook 
at our eager and urbane editor, 
who departed praising her 
staff of assistants. 

Negro History Display 

The Negro History display 
in the library window has at- 
tracted lots of interest among 
passerby and some comers-in 
—arrangement by Elio Gaspa- 
retti. 

Marcel Play Translated 

We are happy, too, that the 
play of Gabriel Marcel trans- 
lated by Leon King and Joseph 
Cunneen came off well at 
Fordham University Theatre. 
The full house present on the 
rainy Saturday we attended 


enjoyed the wit, if their laugh- 
ter is a good test. The play is 
good comedy both because it’s 
funny and because it makes its 
point. The person who catches 
the humor in the situations of 
the “Torch of Peace” recluses 
and their tea-pot arguments 
catches the satire on pacifism 
and on human nature. 
Mrs. Skeete’s Birthday 

There was a birthday cele- 
bration for Mom Skeete, our 
near neighbor whom most 
everyone knows. We were in- 
vited to help her and her 
friend, Mrs. Irene Mitchell, 
share a double festival. Mom’s 
family and loads of her friends, 
some who work next to her 
downtown, had a fine evening. 
Turkey, ham, chicken, and a 
beautiful birthday cake were 
only part of the feast. We sang 
lots of songs, and another 
friend of Mom’s took pictures 
of everybody. Mom did ‘not 
reveal how many years she 
has lived before this party, 
but we will all count the time 
till her next birthday and hope 
she has lots of happiness for 
all she gives to others. 

FH Outer Circle at 
Columbia U. 

Outer Circle goes on apace 
at Earl Hall, Columbia, under 
the gay sense-out-of-nonsense 
sponsored by Mr. Frank Sheed, 
who mentors meetings. Many 
Columbia University students 
have shown their interest to 
the point of volunteering to 
speak, so that we have the 
pleasant situation of more 
speakers than meetings, and, 
doubtless, duels to be fought 
in consequence. 

Monday Night Lectures 

The Monday night forums 
at Friendship House have been 
good. Two were on interracial 
marriage. Father Ed Digan, 
our chaplain, explained to what 


great lengths he had gone to 


be free to come to hear Father 
Fred McTernan give the 
Church’s view of interracial 
marriage. This was a prelude 
to his very fine talk on the 
subject in substitution for 
Father Fred who had been 
taken ill. The other session 
by a couple married inter- 
racially, who know the mind 
of the Church on marriage as 
Don and Nancy DuBois do, 
was enlightening for many 
present. We appreciate their 
apparent sacrifice in talking, 
though they didn’t seem to 
notice they’re integrated 
Christians. 

More on the subject of in- 
tegrated Christian living will 
be given by Fr. Stack on April 
16. On the 23rd Joseph Cun- 
neen is to speak on the intel- 
lectual apostolate. 

Day of Recollection 

On the feast of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, a good-sized crowd 
attended a day of recollection 
at St. Walburga’s convent, 
whose chapel has been re- 
decorated, iwith a lovely cruci- 
fix above the altar. Father 
Jerome Murphy talked of our 
close imitation of the actual 
words and reactions of Christ, 
as we come to learn them from 
the New Testament. 


Happy Eastertide! 


It is.still timely to wish 
everyone a happy Easter sea- 
son, and so we do with pray- 
ers for all those who help us, 
whether their help comes in 
person or in the mail. It lifts 
up our hearts to think of 
Christ in us still working on 
the tworld as the Easter se- 
quence relates: 


“Life and death together foughts 

Each to @ strang duel was 
brougho. 

Life died, but soon revived again, 

And even death by Life was 


i ik ee 
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By Fulbert Cayré, A. A. 
\ 137 pp. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
$2—Reviewer: Paul Francis 
In a year when many of 
a the working vine-dressers are 
striving rather more to collect 
grapes than to merit their 
denarius at sundown, this bold 
Frenchman dares to write that, 
for Christians, {‘Salvation is 

1) ever the eternal goal...” While 

they shout for this or that pet 

: project—for cheerful saints or 

B cheerful housing—as if nothing 
else mattered, Fulbert Cayré 
reminds us that all that really 
matters is that in all things 
j * God be glorified; and glorified 
not only by Benedictine follow- 

ers of St. Peter but by every- 
one. “In most cases today,” 
he writes, “the ditchdigger, the 
housewife and even the white- 
collar worker lead harder lives 
than those in the austere ranks 
of asceticism. Without adding 
more hardship, it is enough 
to give their present efforts 
new orientation in order to 
make their lives ® spiritually 
fruitful, for everything in the 
way’ of self-denial is there to 
start.” 

Manuals of prayers and ex- 

» ercises may gush forth uncur- 
bed but the author of this 
skert volume can insist that 
faith, hope, and above all, 
charity — rather than formulas 
—are wanted. The Sign of the 
Cross made with clear faith, 
real hope, and living love is 
more to be cherished than the 
brass and cymbals of all cold 
formulas. 

The Vital Christian, we are 
told, is a modern layman whose 
spirituality is divorced from 
y monastic practices: a practical 
mystic whose living spiritual- 
ity is, “the Christian Credo 
penetrated by piety and turn- 
ed towards action,” in order 
to meet his obligations in the 
world. The French Augustin- 
ian of the Assumption divides 
his book thus in two parts: 
doctrinal and practical. Short 
and pithy, very well-organized 
and never cumbered with non- 
essentials, this book is admir- 
able; nor is its eye-pleasing, 
‘large typography to be over- 
looked. 

Observe for example, his 
fine doctrinal passage on the 
strength of light spiritual equip- 
ment for the vital Christian: 

“Who of us doesn’t know 
the story of David and Goliath? 
, David, armed only witha sling, 

put his trust in God and felled 
Goliath with one blow, carry- 
* ing off the victory. Here the 
sling is a symbol. It expresses 
man’s share in works which 
ought to be divine, an element 
which is not to be neglected. 
However small, this share is 
necessary, but it must be well- 


| SEEK SPOTS FOR RACE 
INTERNS IN VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, Va. — The Vir- 

ginia Council on Health and 

Medical care has asked State 

, and medical agencies to raise 

the standards of two Virginia 

hospitals for Negroes so they 

a can meet standards set by the 

American Medical Association. 

The purpose behind the step 

is to provide hospitals in which 

Negro medical graduates can 

serve as interns. At present, 

there isn’t a hospital in Vir- 

ginia in which a Negro can 
serve an internship. 
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proportioned to each man’s 
strength. David would have 
presumed too much on him- 
self, if he had _ confronted 
Goliath without the least ef- 
fort, expecting everything from 
God. His simple gesture has 
a very real value. It shows 
the courageous man throwing 
himself and the means at his 
disposal into the great cause 
which Providence has assigned 
him. Simply, without pre- 
sumption, he must devote him- 
self to the task set before him, 
or to the work whose urgency 
or necessity has been shown 
by interior inspiration.” 

In the part given to practical 
counsel, subdivided into a 
chapter each for the family, 
the factory, and the commun- 
ity, one of the best sections 
is that devoted to resolving 
the paradox of maintaining 
at once a supreme love for God 
side-by-side with an un-bound- 
ed love for one’s spouse. Fr. 
Cayré sidesteps not at all, lets 
go neither end of the paradox, 
but keeps his balance and 
ours. 

One could wish to find in a 
book directed toward all lay- 
men that the author had got 
rid of some of the quaint cir- 
cumlocutions that Fr. Cayré 
has used, like for labor unions. 
For one who admires St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, as the 
author of this book says he 
does, the flattery of literary 
imitation he might have paid 
her is missed. What is it that 
is more striking and fresh in 
that saint’s thinking than her 
engaging way of telling us, for 
example, how she transfigured 
the annoyance of a neighbor’s 
rattling rosary into a heaven- 
ly acquiescence, or how she 
succeeded so wonderfully in see- 
ing Christ in the least of His 
Carmelites that this least sister 
could once ask what it was 
that the saint found so allur- 
ing about herself? It is such 
command of the concrete rather 
than any new spiritual prin- 
ciples that accounts for the 
appeal of that saint, and Fr. 
Cayré could have improved his 
book by trying it. 

The Vital Christian is fine, 
is more like a map for doers 
than a caressingly heavy tome 
for the readers of the law. It 
is for the one who is, “guided 
and inspired by the firm, deep 
spirituality springing not mere- 
ly from a sense of heavenly 
destiny but from day-to-day 
application of the powerful 
theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity. In the home, 
in the factory and in the city 
his activity must be animated 
by this profound conception 
of the supremacy of the spiri- 
tual.” 


The Council, holding its an- 
nual meeting here, asked the 
University of Virginia, the 
Medical College of Virginia, 
the Medical Society of Virgi- 
nia and the Norfolk and Roa- 
noke Medical Societies to help 
bring Community Hospital at 
Norfolk and Burrell Memorial 
Hospital up to AMA standards. 

A spokesman for the Coun- 
cil said those two Negro hos- 
pitals come nearer to meet- 
ing AMA requirements than 
any others in Virginia. 
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M. Gallagher 


KERYX— St. Basil’s College, 
Stamford, Conn. — Published 
semiannually, 50c a copy, $1 
a year. 

Baroness de Hueck, foun- 
dress of Friendship House, has 
an article, The Voice of Silence, 
in the winter issue of Keryx. 

There is also a biographical 
study of St. Moses the Black, 
first Negro saint, and many 
short stories and articles of 
interest in liturgy, music, and 
literature. 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME 
FATHER 


by Father X.—Sheed & Ward 
2.25 


“Everybody Calls Me Father” 

is the account, written from 
the inside, of the first five 
years in the priestly life of an 
average American boy. While 
this is not the freshest idea 
in the current market for a 
book the story is written with 
a freshness of approach and 
an appeal that is quite irresist- 
ible. Father X has managed 
to give us a priest’s eye view 
of the laity that, while it makes 
us laugh, also reminds us that 
the priest is a fellow human 
being, not a personage who 
was born wearing a Roman 
collar, but a man who has the 
same difficulties that we all 
have in attempting to subdue 
human failings. 


The main fault that I found 
with this book is that it was 
too good to be true — in fact 
one suspected that the inci- 
dents related and the parish- 
ioners of ‘St. Rose’s” parish 
were magnified out of all pro- 
portion. No one parish could 
have sO many near-saints 
crowding out its borders, and 
it would seem almost unbeliev- 
able that these people would 
be provided with such mar- 
velous opportunities to display 
their virtues. All the stock 
characters are here, the noble 
wife with the drunken hus- 
band who nevertheless has a 
heart of gold, the girl who 
dies with the appropriate sen- 
timent on her lips that will re- 
form all those at her death- 
bed, the crusading newspaper- 
man, the saintly convert, and 
lastly the old pastor who is 
the inspiration to everyone who 
comes around him. 


But whether or not it is a little 
too pat at times and the in- 
cidents fit in too closely, it is 
a well written and lively book. 
The situations will keep any 
Catholic in stitches and -he 
will be a man with a very 
strong will if he is able to put 
down the book before the last 
morsel has been savoured. 

SM 


Beginning with the primitive 
Christians the author quickly 
and deftly sketches the devel- 
opment of the Mass and the 
missal. He points out that the 
two are not quite identical be- 
cause, while the Eucharistic 
sacrifice will always remain 
constant because it is divinely 
instituted, the ceremonies sur- 
rounding that Mystery can 
change as the Church sees fit. 
Thus the present missal is the 
product of centuries of change 
and growth. This maturing of 
the liturgy is described by our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII in 
Mediator Dei, “From time 
immemorial the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy has exercised this 
right in matters liturgical. It 
has organized and regulated 
divine worship, enriching it 
constantly with new splendor 
and beauty, to the glory of God 
and the spiritual profit of 
Christians. What is more, it 
has not been slow—keeping the 
substance of the Mass and sac- 
raments carefully intact—to mo- 
dify what it deemed not alto- 
gether fitting, and to add what 
appeared more likely to in- 
crease the honor paid to Jesus 
Christ and the august Trinity, 
and to instruct and stimulate 
the Christian people to greater 
advantage.” 

Having given the reader a 
sound, if synoptic, historical 
background for today’s Roman 
missal, the author feels that 
he is now ready for an analysis 
of specific Sunday Masses. For 
the tyro liturgist this section 
of the book is invaluable. Ac- 
customed to reading and being 
told by most liturgical writers 
that the dominant theme for 
each Mass will be found in the 
Introit, while the Collect will 
express the thought of the 
feast, and that the Lesson and 
Gospel are mutually explana- 
tory, he is frequently baffled 
when he tries to apply these 
general principles to particular 
Masses. He finds, for example, 
that the Introit under conside- 
ration merely expresses a pious 
thought which does not seem 
to him particularly germane 
to the feast of the day. He is 
gratified and relieved then, 
when Father’ Bonniwell 
explains that Mass differs from 
Mass in quality of composition 
and that, while some are so 
faultlessly arranged that he can 
apply the liturgical yardstick 
and obtain clear-cut measure- 
ments, others require a definite 
effort to plumb their depths. 
This is where Interpreting the 
Sunday Mass proves a gold 
mine. A copy of it upon the 
bookshelf next to the Sunday 
missal and read in connection 
with the Mass for the forth- 
coming Sunday will contribute 
inestimably to the interest and 
appreciation of what Pope Pius 
XII aptly calls “the culmina- 
tion and center, as it were, of 
the Christian religion,” the 
greatest event of the Catholic’s 
week—Sunday Mass. 


FIGHT ‘SPECIAL’ 
SCHOOLS 

DANVILLE, Ill. — A suit 
has been filed here in U. S. 
District Court to end racial 
segregation in the Harrisburg, 
Ill., schools. 

The parents of fourteen Ne- 
gro children are asking the 
court for an injunction against 
the present double-school set- 
up charging that Harrisburg 
school officials are violating 
the 14th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

They also claim that the 
special school for Negroes is 
an “inferior” educational and 
physical plant in comparison 
to those used by white children. 


INTERPRETING THE SUN- 
DAY MASS—By William R. 
Bonniwell, 0.P.—P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons 1949 - 133 pp. $2.25. 

Reviewed by Monica Durkin 

During the past fifty years a 
determined effort has been 
made to restore the liturgy to 
its deserved place of honor. 
Progress has been slow and 
painful but there is a gradual 
growth of interest in having 
the laity participate actively 
in the Mass—as did their ances- 
tors, the early Christians. One 
of the tangible evidences of 
this rebirth of lay cooperation 
in the Holy Sacrifice is the 
ever increasing use of the Ro- 
mal Missal by the congregation. 
Well. printed, easily followed, 
and inexpensive missals are 
available everywhere and one 
sees them in the hands of many 
of the faithful on Sunday mor- 
ning. But there are still those 
who fear the missal is only for 
the specialist. 

Others begin to use 
it but, failing to understand its 
various facets, return in dis- 
couragement to their private 
devotions. Still others com- 
plain that it is cold and un- 
feeling and that its petitions 
do not fit in with the pressing 
needs of their particular place 
in the Mystical Body. It is 
for all of these, as well as for 
the regular missal-user who 
wishes to enrich his knowledge 
and joy in its usage, that Do- 
minican Father William R. 
Bonniwell has authored “Inter- 
preting the Sunday Mass”. 

Writing for the average per- 
son and not the student, Father 
Bonniwell’s style has the stud- 
ied simplicity of the expert. 
He traces the historical evolu- 
tion of the role of the people 
in the liturgy. In the early 
ages of the church, clergy, choir 
and laity had each their proper 
parts in the Eucharistic drama. 
Authentic records portray the 
zeal of the laity and their fer- 
vent and audible unity in the 
sacred mysteries. With the 
slow decline of piety in suc- 
ceeding generations the faith- 
ful became more and more 
passive until the laymen’s pre- 
sent status of silent spectator 
was reached. Many factors 
have contributed to the picture 
and no doubt it will require 
a long period of instruction and 
encouragement before the Mass 
will be universally answered 
or sung by the congregation. 
At the moment — as Father 
Bonniwell writes, “...it is in- 
deed a far cry from the days 
of St.Ambrose, when the whole- 
hearted singing of the men, 
women and children during the 
services so _ reverberated 
throughout the church that it 
reminded the saint of the roar- 
ing of the sea”. 


JEWS SUPPORT CATHOLICS 

BOSTON, Mass.—The Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress today 
filed a brief with the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court in sup- 
port of proceedings brought by 
Attorney General Francis E. 
Kelly to void a by-law of the 
town of Dever, Mass., banning 
sectarian education from the 
residential section of the town. 
The action ‘was taken in sup- 
port of the Dominican Fathers, 
Province of St. Joseph. The 
Dominican Fathers have a 
priory residence in Dover, but 
a town by-law prevents them 
from maintaining a school on 
the estate. Edward J. Dug- 
gan, representing the Domini- 
cans, has also filed a brief in 
support of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s action. 
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DRIVE FOR INTERRACIAL HOSPITAL 


Msgr. Thomas J. O‘Dwyer, 
Los Angeles, archdiocesan dir- 
ector of hospitals and institu- 
tions, called a meeting with 
some thirty-five leaders of 
local organizations for Negro 
women, to consider inaking the 
fund-drive for the proposed 
St. Augustine-Westview Hos- 
pital an interracial one. 

The group, meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Edward Atkin- 
son, Jr., wife of. the Negro 
football star, resolved to en- 
dorse the drive which is aimed 
to raise an additional $500,000 
to construct an interracial hos- 
pital. The proposed hospital 
will be staffed by the Francis- 
can Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, who are in charge of 
the Queen of Angels Hospital 
in Los Angeles. 

Msgr. O’Dwyer spoke briefly 
on the need for such an insti- 
tution in the southwest section 


EVANSTON SPLIT OVER PROPOSED [T#=* 


of the city, particularly with 
the present emphasis on civil- 
ian defense plans. He said the 
hospital will be completely in- 
terracial in staff and in policy. 

Following Monsignor’s talk, 
Negro leaders present asked 
many pointed questions, par- 
ticularly seeking assurance 
that the opening of St. Aug- 
ustine’s would not mean that 
other Catholic hospitals would 
refuse to accept Negro patients. 


Mrs. Loren Miller, a mem- 
ber of the steering committee 
for the drive, suggested that 
Negroes would feel more con- 
fident that the hospital was 
to be truly interracial if the 
women’s committee was on an 
interracial basis. 

It is planned to hold a meet- 
ing after Easter in which both 
Negroes and Caucasians will 
participate. 


NEW HOSPITAL 


The City of Evanston, Illinois 
is divided over the idea of 
spending a million dollars for 
a 50-bed hospital, which will 
be used almost exclusively by 
colored patients. 

Supporting this plan are a 
group of north shore mililion- 
aires and other influential citi- 
zens, who claim that such an 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money will not be wasted but 
will aid in the over all fight 
in the community to combat 
illness and disease among all 
races. 

Those opposed to the new 
hospital say that the new $900,- 
000 project is totally unneces- 
sary. All that must be done 
to save this amount of the tax- 
payers’ money is to eliminate 
color prejudice at the Evan- 
ston and St. Francis hospitals 
and allow more Negro patients, 
Negro resident physicians, ia- 
terns and nurses to practice in 
them. 

Adam Perry, vice president 
of the Community Hospital 
Board of Directors, told the 
Chicago Defender Wednesday 
that the proposed new 50-bed 
hospital would be adequate for 


Evanston’s Negro population, 
taking into consideration that 
the Evanston and St. Francis 
hospitals both admit a few 
Negro patients. 

Records in the Evanston 
Hospital Clinic show that 247 
out of 684 new patients were 
Negroes ,but there were only 
40 bed-patients last year com- 
pared to 10,118 whites. All 
emergency cases, however, are 
admitted without discrimina- 
tion. 

At St. Francis hospital the 
policy is never to refuse an 
emergency case or a bed pa- 
tient, but it is said that ad- 
mittance of a colored person 
as a bed patient in the institu- 
tion can only be obtained by 
some influential white person 
who has known the colored 
patient many years and thinks 
well of him. 

The Community hospital was 
established in 1929 primarily 
because Negroes couldn’t get 
hospital care anywhere in 
Evanston, the nearest hospitals 
for them being Provident or 
Cook County hospitals 20 miles 
away. 

—Chicago Defender 


Youths Die — Refused By Hospital 


DURHAM, N. C. — A Negro 
college student died here re- 
cently because no white hos- 
pital would treat him. 

Matthew Avery, a_ student 
at A. & T. College in Greens- 
boro, was sent away from the 
Alumnae General Hospital be- 
cause it allegedly did not pro- 
vide the treatment he needed. 

Alumnae officials then sent 
him to Duke Hospital but there 
he was flatly turned down be- 


cause, according to hospital 
officials “the Negro ward was 
already ° filled.” 

From there he was taken to 
Lincoln Hospital. 


He died there before he 
could either be refused again 
or admitted. 


The second hospital, Duke, 
was . reportedly equipped to 
give the student the neurolo- 
gical treatment he needed. 


Physician Put On Hospital Staff 


WILMINGTON, Del. — Drs. 
Samuel G. Elbert and Leon V. 
Anderson have been placed on 
the courtesy staff of Delaware 
Hospital. 

This marks the first time 
that colored physicians have 
been added to the staff of the 
hospital where Drs. Elbert and 
Anderson can now treat their 
patients. 

Both have been taking part 
in clinical discussion at the 
medical center for about 10 


years, and have -also been 
members of the courtesy staff 
of St. Francis Hospital for 
some time. 


TOLEDO, Ohio — For the 
first time in history, a Toledo 
hospital has formally recog- 
nized a Negro doctor as a staff 
member. The distinction goes 
to Dr. J. N. Hobbs, who has 
been named to the staff of 
Riverside hospital. 


St. Joseph 


Patron of Universal Church 
Virginia Sabotka 
IS probably more mis- 
information spread about 
poor St. Joseph than any other 
saint. This is probably due 
to the fact that the only reli- 
able information we have on 
him is in the first chapters 
of the gospel of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke and that is very 
little. Most of the legends 
come from the apocryphal 
writings. It is from _ this 
source that we get the story 
that St. Joseph was a very old 
man when he married the 
Blessed Mother. That is why 
in pictures you nearly always 
see him looking more like her 
father than her husband. Ac- 
tually, if we are to believe the 
legend (which, thank heaven, 
we don’t have to believe!) he 
should be pictured looking like 
her grandfather, for the story 


has it that he was ninety-two| {J 


years old when he became 
espoused to the Blessed Virgin. 

There is no need to recount 
here what the gospels tell 
us about St. Joseph. If you 
are a Christian you are pretty 
sure to know it and you will 
hear all about it again next 
Christmas, anyway, for that is 
when the foster father of our 
Lord really shines. The last 
we hear of him in the gospels 
is when he and Mary have 


to search for Jesus (aged about} 


twelve) when he strayed from 
them during the yearly pil- 
grimage to the Holy City. Since 
we hear no more of him it 
is generally supposed that he 
died before the beginning of 
our Lord’s public life. 

In the early days of the 
Church only the martyrs were 
accorded much veneration but 
St. Joseph came into his own 
in the Church in the East as 
early as the beginning of the 
fourth century. It was not, 
however, until about the ninth 
century that there was any 
marked devotion to him in the 
Western Church. It was through 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Gertrude and St. 
Bridget of Sweden that devo- 
tion to him in the west gained 
greatimpetus. Toward the end 
of the fourteenth century the 
Franciscans included St. Joseph 
in their calendar of feasts 
and shortly after the Domini- 
cans did the same. 

St. Teresa of Avila had a 
great devotion to St. Joseph 
and this led to the institution 
of a second feast in his honor, 
that of his Patronage. How- 
ever, it was not extended to 


April 1951 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOSPITALS 
DECLARED LLEGAL 


By Atty. Daniel Marshall e 


Hospitals in California which 

discriminate against non-Cau- 
casian patients, may face ser- 
ious legal consequences as a 
result of two recent court de- 
cisions, according to observers. 

First of these decisions end- 
ed several years of litigation 
in which the California Su- 
preme Court finally ruled that 
an injunction can be _ issued 
to prevent future violations of 
the Civil Rights Act. While 
the decision was: concerned 
with the attempt of a local 
race track to bar a patron, 
with no question of color in- 
volved, lawyers believe that 
precedent has now been est- 
ablished to curb confirmed 
violations of the Civil Rights 
Acts with jail sentences for 
defiance of established rights 
of colored people. 

In the second decision a Los 
Angeles Municipal Court judge 
ruled that a local private hos- 
pital was required to obey the 
Civil Rights Law. This law 
provides that all persons are 
entitled to the full and equal 
accommodations and advan- 
tages of restaurants, hotels and 
certain other enumerated places 
and “all places of public ac- 
commodation.” 

Persons who are made vic- 
tims of violations of this law 


are entitled to damages of not 
more than $100. In this pre- 
liminary ruling it was held 
that a hospital was covered 
by this law. Suit was against 
a Catholic hospital which, ac- 
cording to the complaint, dis- 
criminated against a white 
mother when hospital authori- 
ties learned that her husband 
was a Negro, while she was 
a patient in a maternity ward. 


A recent Los Angeles hospi- 
tal survey claimed to show 
that four Catholic general hos- 
pitals practice compulsory ra- 
cial segregation of patients 
while the other two failed to 
furnish information. Episco- 
pal, Lutheran and Methodist 
hospitals here are also said by 
the survey to practice patient 
segregation. 


A Jewish hospital and a 
Seventh Day Adventist hos- 
pital are lasted by the survey 
as not practicing patient segre- 
gation . 

If the second ruling is up- 
held on appeal, the two cases 
may some day present the 
foundation for fining Catholic 
hospitals and jailing respon- 
sible religious heads for. violat- 
ing the Catholic dogma which 
is found in the Civil Rights 
law. 


GERMS DEFY SEGREGATION 


by Mary Elizabeth Power, 
Editor of 
TRUTH AND DEED, 
Published in Wilmington by 
the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Delaware 


NLIKE many other environ- 

mental factors of our com- 
munity, disease is not limited 
by a color barrier. The con- 
ditions which’ encourage poor 
public health are as important 
to the white population as to 
Negroes, for both are exposed 
to the results. Slums and in- 
adequate plumbing on People’s 
and Lord Streets or in Button- 
wood in Wilmington are dir- 
ectly related to those who live 
elsewhere. The absence of 
any plumbing code for all of 
Sussex County is reflected in 
the entire state’s health re- 
cord. And the current fight 
to improve the tuberculosis 
control system is being waged 
to raise the standards of Edge- 
wood Sanatorium for Negroes 
as well as the Brandywine 
center for whites. Polio is a 
killer which strikes among 
all groups. Typhoid germs are 
not restricted to the area east 
of Market Street. 

We are all part of one in- 
timate and inseparable living 
fabric. Disease cannot be seg- 
regated into residential or eco- 
nomic zones. The Welfare 
Council of Delaware’s report 
on health services available to 


the whole Church until 1870. 
Since 1912 the same feast has 
been call the Solemnity of St. 
Joseph. 

However little we know of 
St. Joseph we do know that 
he was a “just man” and that 
he had the privilege of having 
been chosen by God to be the 
foster-father of our Lord and 
the spouse of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. This is all we need to 
know to love and honor him. 


j Negroes shows the 1948 


TB 
mortality rate among Negroes 
was more than five times that 
among whites. Both TB sana- 
toria have been under-financed 
for more than a quarter-cen- 
tury, Dr. Gerald A. Beatty re- 
ports. The Edgewood now re- 
ceives less than half the meager 
appropriations given the Bran- 
dywine sanatorium, and the 
joint center for children is 
closed entirely. 

Progress is being made, 
thanks to the outspoken public 
health officials who are bat- 
tling for the general commun- 
ity good, with no color lines 
drawn. The razing of con- 
demned slums on People’s 
Street, achieved after four years 
of lay agitation, is an example 
of what joint action can do. 

But the water-filled cellars 
where typhus germs breed, in- 
decent housing standards, and 
the absence of full humane 
medical treatment for Negroes 
are facts which continue to 
exist. There is much to be 
done and the present period 
of political and legislative plen- 
ning is opportune. A few citi- 
zens cannot do it alone. If 
the present and prospective 
victims of such unnecessary 
conditions—and these include 
the whole community — do 
not care enough to act for im- 
provement, there can be no as- 
sured future of decent public 
health for anyone. The mini- 
mum standards obtained are 
a common deénominator for 
each citizen. 

COLOR BAR HALTS MED 
ASS’N MEET 
LONDON — (ANP) — The 
British Medical Association 
cabled cancellation here Thurs- 
day of plans for a joint meet- 
ing with the South African 
Medical Association in Johan- 
nesburgh next July. Reason 
given’ for the cancellation was 

the country’s “color bar.” 





